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IN 1965, OP THE 68 CATHOLIC 2-YEAR COLLEGES, 48 WERE 
DEVOTED SOLELY TO PREPARATION FOR PRIESTHOOD OR THE RELIGIOUS 
LIFE, 17 WERE PRIVATE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES, AND ONLY THREE 
WERE COMMUNITY COLLEGES. LIMITED CATHOLIC PARTICIPATION IN 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVEMENT IS DUE TO (1) LACK OF GOOD 
COUNSELING IN HIGH SCHOOLS, (2) STUDENTS* LOW APPRAISAL OF 
THEIR OWN ABILITIES, (4) SIMILAR LACK OF SELF-ESTEEM AMONG 
THE FACULTY, RESULTING IN POOR RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION, AND 
(5) A PREFERENCE FOR THE COLLEGE TO BECOME A WEAK 4-YEAR 
INSTITUTION INSTEAD OF A STRONG 2-YEAR ONE. THESE CONDITIONS 
COULD BE ALLEVIATED BY (1) A MORE REALISTIC SYSTEM OF GRADING 
STUDENT ACCOMPLISHMENTS, (2) EDUCATION OF THE CONSTITUENCY TO 
THE NEED FOR RELATING THE COLLEGE'S GOALS TO THE MAINSTREAM 
OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVEMENT, AND (3) AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
COLLEGE'S PARTICULAR STUDENT AND FACULTY RESOURCES. THESE 
CORRECTIONS WOULD RESULT IN AN IMPROVED IMAGE OF THE CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE, RECOGNITION OF ITS CONTRIBUTIONS, ACCEPTANCE OF ITS 
GRADUATES BY 4- YEAR COLLEGES, AND, CONSEQUENTLY, MORE 
STUDENTS. THE SMALL LIBERAL ARTS JUNIOR COLLEGE MUST MAINTAIN 
ITS PARTICULAR DISTINCTION BY (1) EMPHASIS ON SUPERIOR 
TEACHING, (2) A STRONG GUIDANCE PROGRAM, (3) ENCOURAGING 
LEADERSHIP QUALITIES IN THE STUDENTS, (4) PERFORMING A 
VALUABLE SCREENING SERVICE FOR THE 4-YEAR INSTITUTION. THIS 
ARTICLE IS PUBLISHED IN THE "NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION BULLETIN," VOLUME 62, NUMBER 1, AUGUST 1965. (HH) 
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The Catholic Junior College. Problems and 
Prospects in the Changing Educational Scene 



MOTHER M. MAJELLA BERG, R.S.H.M. 
President, Marymount College, Arlington, Virginia 



There can be no doubt that these are days of rapid change, social, 
scientific, and t^hnolo^cal. Njeedless to say, there are., changes on the edu- 
cational scene. In, addition to the dm^d Zor higher education, caused by 
the increased number of people (I am sure that all of you have heard, many 
times -fiiat by, 1975: .the U.S, medim age will be 25.9)^ there is a .greater 
apjpreciation ipr education and a greater amount of leisure time , in . which 
to ' puj^ue 'itiiEprt the need for basic libersd arts as; a pfej^mtion 

for continuing education, which is fast becoming part of siiccessfiil living, is 
Rowing in direct prppoMon; to the. complexity, of our society. : ^ ^ 

TOpi junior college, an institution unique to the linited States, dates-back 
tO;189Qiand obviously is a much more recent type of institution than the four* 
year iiber^d arts college or the university, which in this.country were in exist- 
ence in colonial times. . ' . . ' V-. . / >■ 

^e fiaditional independent or church-related junior colleges, such as. those 
featured iii the iVew York Times Suj^lement of March 7, have boen servMg 
American higher education successfully, principally in the eastern states, for 
mamy years; wTuIe iHe large, comprehensive, community-r^pe junior colleges 
have l^en growing at a phenomenal pace, especially in recent yearsi States 
hayp been discussing "master plans,” modeled on those of California, Florida, 
and-Texas../ '■ .v- ■ '''' -- ^ V'- 

is in sharp contrast to this> rapid . 



in oHier parts of the world which owe their inspiration to the American 
junior college.. ; - , - = • > u ; — 

Despite tiie,^o^ of (Catholic institutions at other levels, in the area Of 
junior college <^ucation there has been a seriousMag. According toi tibe 
Junior College Directory, published in January 1965, there are 68 Ca^olic 
two-year colleges. Of Aese, 70 percent serve only ,young men and women 
pfepi^g fof the priesthood Or the religious Itfe. Of the reniaining 20; three 
arp; con^imity-typ^ junior colleges. The remaining 17 are private colleges 
wmph Accommcfd&te', according to the. same directory, a mere 5,|^. students. 

put of step Wiife 



Nahipri^ Catholic Educational Association ^Iletiri.T 
;^p2i^e 1965, A 
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a<fitt^tratbrs as well as ficitf|yitnemb^,®i^dent^'ani5'eveil»^^ 
ficm in the secondary ^hpols; parents ^d students. - , • 

2. A lack of understanding of thie philosophy of the two-year cpUege- and 
a dearth of enthusiasm for its work bn the part of some faculty members 
in the junior college itself. 

3. Students in the two-year colleges frequently make inaccurate apprai^ 
of their talents and capabilities as a result of this lack of understanding. 

4. Generalizations including all two-year colleges (without distinguishihg 
between “open-door” institutions and those which screen) tend to blur the pub- 
lic’s view of this significant type of institution. 

5. The tendency on the part of some two-year colleges to panic because 
of one or more of these problems, and to become weak four-year colleges, 
compounds the difficulties. 

Goals OF Junior Colleges* 

Perhaps a consideration of the characteristic goals of junior college educa- 
tion will be of value in considering the problems aind prospects of junior 
colleges. ' \ 

Programs at junior colleges vary greatly, from, the open-^oor cornmunity 
colleges, located mainly in urban areas, which afford ^ opportunity for 
training in skills as well as basic education, to the independent -two-year 
colleges which are pledged to assist their students reaching their individu4 
potential through superior teaching and guidance. ^ - \ e' - " ' - 

.The, admissions committees at the latter institutions insKt on a .least a 
mini nrium of selectivity. This requirement is based on the convictibh that 
if file education provided at their colleges is tb be identified as “higher edr'’a- 
tion,” the students enrolled should possess the skills necessary to master col? 
lege-level courses; > ' - ^ ~ 

In addition, these colleges maintain that there should be corrective mea- 
sures for correctable deficiencies, especially reading inadequacies; com; 
munication dtfficu|ties— oral as well as written-r—a lack of motivation ^d 
study skills. ■ , - , ; . ' . - : \ 

Since this type of college is aware of the fact that one of the fundamental 
goals of higher education is the sharpening of the critical and analytical fimc- 
tion of the mind, efforts are made to achieve this. Many admit adifits, .many 
conduct evening sessions, and. most provide some type of cultural pro^ain 
to which the. local community is invited. . . / 

There are terminal progr^s which are completed at the end of two 
years, as well as, those programs which provide the basic general education 
designed for tranrfer— be it to liberal arts colleges, schools of education; 
business administration, or one of the health service baccalaureate degree 
programs, such as .nursing or physical iheraipy, ^ - - • ' , 

The two-year conunrmty-type junior coUege fulfills the needs of a large 
number of individuals, including those who cannot afford high tuition charges 
and thote who have to work part time in order to finmice their ^ucation. 
Catholic educators are far behind in servicing these groups. Dbnneliy College 
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in Kansas City, Kansas, founded in 1949, with a cuiTent enrollment of 650, 
appears to be the first modem community-type junior collet under Catholic 
auspices. The AAJC 1965 Guide includes two others of this type. Spring- 
field Junior College in Illinois, and St. Joseph College in Vermont. When one 
considers that there are 452 publicly supported institutions in the same list- 
ing, including a total enrollment of 343,846, a conclusion may be dra^ 
that the Catholic contribution to this growing field is very limited. 

Those -wtally concerned with 'the overview of Catholic education in Ae 
United States are wondering why Catholic educators are hot concerning 
themselves with pressure of nunabers. They are asking what Cathode educa- 
tors are doing for those who cannot afford to attend college away ftom home 
and whose heeds me not being met by liberal arts education, since their in- 
terest is in a two-year vocational program or because they do not; as yet 
qualify for a baccalaineate degree program. . ; . . . 

Among the smaller independent junior colleges the 17 Catholic ihstitutions 
listed in the directory have a total enrollment of approximately ^ 5,000. 
These private colleges include some that restrict their efforts almost entirely to 
terminal programs, others that serve students in preparing to tr^er, and still 
otherB whose enrollments are dirided between transfer and terminal programs. 

To be sure, this illustrates diversity to an extent which makes it clear 
that there is no simple definition of the role of the Catholic junior college. 

Lack of Understanding by Four-Year Colleges 

Perhaps one of the most serious problems for the Catholic two-year 
college is the lack of understanding of its rolp by administrators,^ faculty 
members, and students at four-year institutions. This is of necessity very 
closely related to an important feature of the two-year cpllege—artictilation 
with four-year institutions on behalf of its transfer students.^ . . - 

There are administrators who seem not to attempt, to recognize the philosophy 

arid purpose of the two-year college nor the contribution it is making to Ameri- 
can higher education. T^ong these administfatom are presidents and academic ^ 
deans whose condescending attitude would mdicate that their objeerve is to 
build their colleges' prestige by demeaning the graduates of the junior colleges 

who apply for transfer. ^ 

There are admissions officers who make statements such as, We rejected 
you two years ago. Why ^e you coming back again?” There are departoerit 
heads and faculty mernbers who refuse to grant credit for course without 
an examination of syllabi, objectives or content, simply because the course 
was taken at a junior college or simply because there ismo course coriiparable 
to it offered at their institutions — ^rather than for a genuinely justifiable fepson. 

A student is sonietimw required to repeat a course or to take an additional 
one in a discipline of basic education, despite the fact that it is in no way 
directly related to his major interest, in order to accommodate the rebar's 

bookkeeping. « j / 

There are even faculty members who jeer at two-year college graduates 
and v/ho confess quite bluntly that all they know about a junior college 
is that it is for inferior students, those who could not be adfnitted to a four- 

year program. ./ 

This lack of understanding on the part of four-year institutidris preiserits 
a serious- problem to the two-year colleges, the test of whose efforts de^rids 
to some extent on successful articulation Mth other institutions of learning. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
Lack of Understanding by Secondary j^HbOLS 



llie lack of und'.;rsta]iding on the part of secondary school adnunisfratpn, 
guidance officers, faculty members, and students present problem number two. 
The attitudes of high school guid^ce persoimel have in some arm shown 
improvement within the past few years, when the volume of students ^l^g 
higher education has grown and the pressures from parents for &e adinis- 
sion of their sons and daughters to institutions of higher learning have been 
great. Guidance officers, often on the firing line, have Ipoked into the, value 
of the two-year college programs and have made some attempts to per- 
suade parents and students of their value. 

Perhaps on the high school level it is faculty members who me in 
&e greatest need of education in this areal Statements such m, “If you c^’t 
go anywhere else, why don’t you try a junior college?” do a great deal 
of ha^ to the image of the two-year college in the minds of the student 
and his parents. I do not believe that there is anyone here who would hot r^i*? 
ily recogni^ the havoc this Idnd of statement can raise. 

Other Problems . > : 

Unfortunately, pnerali^tions of diis kind which include all two-year coji- 
f leges without distinguishing between open-door institutions and those , whicii 
screen in order to preserve, their identity as institutions of hi^er educa- 
tion can be very unjust and cause serious harm to sincerh efrorti on the 
part of dedicated educators who are contributing greatly, to the. cause: o 
.^erican youth. As a result of this unfortunate . image, projected by ftoso 
who me not informed, and who have not attempted to underst^d the, role 
dr objectives of the two-year college, two additional problems face ,the junidr 
cdUeges.- _ ■ 

1. Students often form an unrealistic^y low appraisal of &eir talents 
and capabilities. They suffer from an inferiority complex which stifles intel- 
lectual and moral growth. Their parents, too, me apologetic about the fact 
that these children me only capable of entering a junior .college. . , 

2i Faculty members at the two-year colleges tend to suffer from the same 
inferiority complex. .If the role of the junior college is so little' understood 
that even teachers me considered inferior to their colleagues w'ho ;me 
performing virtually the same service at four-yem institutions, the results for 
the two-yem college can be disastrous. Since the junior Colleges me institutions 
where the emphasis is on superior teaching, recruitment and retention of faculty 
members is and will continue to be an evermore serious problem as lhe ,iiumr 
ber of students in higher education grows. If the image of the junior ^ 
lege facul^’ member is such that it classifies ins^ctors as inferior, ..two- 
year colleges can expect in the future to have their feculfy composed mainly 
of (a) inferior teachers who were not able to find employment at four-yem 
institutions; (b) those who me' stopping temporarily to gain experience.- in .coir . 
lege teaching; and (c) those who need to oani' money while working for a 
hi^er degree. 

This would hmdly provide the superior instruction which is-pne of the objec? 
tives of junior college education. .. ^ 

. ^rious results of thes 3 problems is. fte fact that so^e 

junior colleges, as a result of the pressures of one ot more Of these, problems; 
join the ranks of the already too-large group of weak fourryem, colleges... ' 
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Problems have been identified, therefore^ with regard to the understanding 
or lack of urderstanding of the role of the junior ~^college; the effects^ of 
this understarding or lack of it on colleges and hi^ school constituencies; 
and the subsequent effects on the recognition of student success, on faculty 
recruitment -and retention, as well as on the unfortunate loss of distinguished 
service to liigher education when two-year colleges, though unprepared, be- 
come four-year institutions. 

Prospects Brighter? 



Since our topic includes prospects, let us turn our attention, now from 
the problems area to Ae brighter side. What can be expected? What could 
be accomplished if the lack of imderstanding which causes the problems 
were altered to clear-sighted cooperation? , 

Tne role of the two-year college, be it large or small, a community-type 
or idgh-tuition private institution, must be clearly understood first by the 
members of the individual institution’s constituency. Each two-year college must 
understand its p^ticuiar philosophy in die light of the larger picture. 
Goals for. each .curriculum must be pianned. The function of each course 
in .the attainment of these .goals must be studied in an, attempt to understand 
the entire ur Tiedr effort, The place of the core curriculum,, m well as the 
extraclass life and guidance procedures which are characteristic of. hvo-year 
eoUeges, must be understood. The characteristics of the smdent body— 



A realistic system of grading students* accomplishments^ so that interpreta- 
tion of grades will be reliable for those who have to form judgments of 
these students, must be devised where it does not, exist. 

Catholic junior colleges who hope to fulfill their distingmshed rolp in 
American higher education have to assume the first rosponjsibility fpr defining 
realistic goals and for educating their entire constitaencies to their meaimg 
in the light of two-year college education in &e United States. Progrms and 
cpnises which are, in keeping with th^e goals, .prograins for which there is 
sufficient demand to make thena economically possible, had pro^ams for 
which there are available the resources necessary for doing a creditable |pb 

must be; offered. ~ , , . ! . ^ 

Anaiy^ by indiyidum colleges will undoubtedly reveal die individual re- 
sourc^ av^ifable for faculty and student interests.. If work is carried on in 
the light of the role of the two-year college, a sound base will be established 
in the "Catholic junior college. Economic waste resulting from meanin^ess 
prpj^eration pf courses .will he cut, and institutional research, so necessary 

for stlmd’ard quality of education, wjU be encom^ ,, 

iPrpm thi? improved situation, the “image” of die Catholic two-year college 
as, well as that of its facidiy and student body, will be transformed, and its 
contribution to American youth whljbe recognized., ... 

Foiur-year college administrators, recognizing the economic advisability as 
well as other benefits which result, will be recruiting students fpr their junior 
year, thus providing additional numbers at a time when the class divides into 
.major fields of concentration. In this way, classw for majors can be fUled, 
and additional variety can be offered without additional faculQr cost 




the strengths of . the studen as well as tneir wea.^ess^ — ^inusi pe siuaiw 



combating them, mid the colleges must examine the means .of deyelopmg 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 



Consequently, applicants who have not yet proved themselves will be iad- 
vised to take advantage of a junior college program for their fr ashm^ n and 
sophomore years and to apply for admission to the junior year of the four- 
year college. 



What should be distinct with regard to. a. Dberal aits transfer program at a 
junior college Vhen compared with the first two yearn of a four-year dpllege? 

According to many, the two-year college has been distinguished from the 
four-year college and the imiversity by great concentration, on superior teach- 
ing rather than on. research. To be sure, there is little possibility of superior 
teaching without an interest in institutional research 'and methods of scholar- 
ship and instruction. In the junior college, classes are conduct^ by qiialifi^ 
instructors, not by graduate assistants. Moreover, the absentee schol^ difficulty 
is not a likely problem. 

I think we all a^ee that smaller liberal aits colleges also are hot likely 
to have ^aduate a^istahts conducting their classes. Nor is the sch'olar-^chef 
of umisual repute a imiyersal presence on their campuses. These colleges, by 
worldng with a Ikmted number of qualified freshman students and confining 
the sheening and developing of the potential of the others to the junior col- 
leges with a plan to accept those who qualify as' juniors, will provide greater 



1. 



recrmt- 



^ent of dedicated, endiusi^tic faculty members is very important If such 
skilied faculfy members are to ^b^ the jumpr college, it Is n^essary 

that even those vuth exceptipnal qu^ificaiions be stimulated by emphasis on 
bpj^itimities for teaching and that bpportumtios .fpr rwearch in their 

discipline ^ provided. * - • . 

2; Guidance prpgr arb also very impprtant. Since many students come 
to die juhipf cplTege becatee they are not sure what they want, there is need 
fpr a strong guidance pregram. / . ' , , - ' 

; 3; Since ffiere. ^e lio upperclassmen on campus there is a far greater 
opj^ittinify for lead Fresiurien beepme’ campus leaders at the end 

pfonefye^. 

4. The proverbid “sophomore slump” with its resulting lethargj uvss not 
ciccur on the two-year college campus — ^sophomores are busy getting ready 
for ^aduatibn. This can have a very sdufary effect pn the qualify of the 
perfdfmdice. ; * / 

The two-year college can perform a valuable screening service for the four- 
year instiibtion with superior testing and guidance programs, tpgethef with 
emphasis on superior teaching and ehcbuf agement of scholarship imd leader- 
-Sthdents who compiete this course successfully can be recommended 

whpleheartPdlyV' , ' '''■ v- , 

-Perhaj^ it may be concluded that while there are problems in die fwp^yea^ 
college world and challenges which have not as yet been ihet,: there is d 
decided role in Catholic higher education in the United States for the .junior, 
college. Can or Will those who are sincerely interested in the cause of Aihefi- 
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